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Paderewski's attitude to Chopin was distinctly different
from his attitude to other composers. It was the least
musical and the most personal one ; which seems paradox-
ical, although it only expresses the force of the human
relationship between pianist and composer. It was due to
the depth and vitality of this personal contact that Paderew-
ski played Chopin better than he played any other composer,
and that he came to be considered as the greatest exponent
of Chopin. Mason wrote of Paderewski's Chopin : "Neither
Pachmann nor Godowsky plays Chopin as a poet would play,
and Chopin with all his absolute musical fastidiousness was
a poet. Busoni's Chopin playing can alone be compared to
Paderewski's, for Busoni had a poet's imagination. But
Paderewski had more emotional fibre.'* Baughan, too,
preferred Paderewski's Chopin, saying : " Neither Busoni
nor Pachmann can play the great Scherzo in C sharp minor
as Paderewski plays it." And Finck was reminded by his
Chopin of" -Eolian harps, whose harmonies seem to rise and
fall with the gentle breezes," and of "magic tone colours and
mystic sounds that come up from the invisible Wagnerian
orchestra at Bayreuth."
The patriotism that flowed naturally and without effort in
Chopin's works, was for Paderewski a conscious reality, with
which he identified himself both in emotion and intellect.
He not only felt, but understood Chopin's every note.
Chopin represented for Paderewski the soil, the very soul of
Poland. When, on October 23rd, 1910, he opened the
Chopin Centenary Festival in Lemberg, he put his Chopin
creed into words. He spoke little about music, but much
about Poland, summing up with a purely national state-
ment : " No man, however great, can be above his
nation, or beyond his nation. He is seed of her seed, a
portion of her, blossom of her bearing, fruit of her ripen-
ing. . . . We know too that he " (Chopin) " was great with
our greatness, strong with our strength, beautiful with our